the system's prime contractor, 54 percent of the B-l's
airframe is made by subcontractors. Moreover, Boeing
and AIL make the offensive and defensive avionics,
respectively; General Electric builds the engines; and
many other subtiers of subcontractors exist below them.
The way things are today, the prime contractor must
therefore focus primarily on whole systems. But if we
buy fewer airplanes and more spares, the prime contrac-
tor stands to lose. Such a course of action is hardly the
way to motivate him to include necessary logistics sup-
port items in his original marketing efforts, which is an
important consideration since the prime contractor

tional parameters for enhanced supportability. Instead,
the incentive is for him to produce, for example, high-
performance engines rather than lower-thrust, more
durable ones.

Don*t misunderstand me, however. I'm not saying
that the entire acquisition system is bad; indeed, it en-
courages the "Yankee ingenuity" that has made this na-
tion great. But given the changes in the environment and
the challenges we face, it is a process in which we must
learn to be more effective.

The first thing we must do is better influence weapon
system requirements when they are conceived via the

I'm certainly not saying profit is bad.,.. But the profit motive
undeniably affects our requirements process by pandering to our
infatuation with bigger and better weapon systems at the expense
of the spares and piece parts that these systems must have.

helps to establish the requirement in the first place. Sim-
ple business economics demands that he push for 100
airplanes rather than 90 airplanes and substantial spares
(remember, too, that we don't really give him an incen-
tive to provide high-reliability parts, either).

Prime contractors must also work to insure the long-
term health of their operation. One of the ways they do
so is by locking in their subcontractors, usually in a
fixed-fee arrangement. In fact, while the prime contrac-
tor can take advantage of numerous government incen-
tives, the subcontractor rarely has access to them.

As a result, the subcontractor has no more motivation
to meet Air Force supportability needs than does the
prime. His real motivation is getting future contracts
with the prime; consequently, his principal focus is on
satisfying the prime contractor's needs. Unfortunately,
the prime contractor's need to make money and our
need for supportability and maintainability are usually
not compatible,

A closely related cause of our support problems today
is the mind-set we have regarding new systems, which
we tend to see in terms of the enhanced operational
capability they will provide. We can be very specific in
our thinking about such operational parameters as
mach number, altitude, and gravity loads. Logistics fac-
tors, however, receive no such attention from us or the
prime contractor. Indeed, logistics requirements are
typically couched in such general terms as "three levels
of maintenance" and "minimum peculiar support
equipment."

Rarely do we consider operational and support re-
quirements as a composite whole. And rarely does a
prime contractor have any reason to trade off opera-

contractor's independent research and development ef-
forts. We must fully appreciate that each prime contrac-
tor has in-house design and production capabilities
which have evolved over time in response to corporate
strategies. Because these capabilities affect the way each
contractor views the world, they naturally affect the re-
quirements the contractor will generate.

Altering the prime contractors' mind-sets and
methodologies will not be easy. The economics of the
process and the sheer inertia of the whole system will
tend to impede change. Certainly some of the responsi-
bility for effecting change falls into the political sphere
of influence, but much of it must rest on our own
shoulders.

Doubtless, we in the Air Force must bear our share of
the responsibility for the problems we're facing. For
years we have emphasized operational performance and
have thereby often driven systems into immature tech-
nologies that are difficult to support. We've taken the
short-term approach to defining basic requirements, the
result being constant system changes. Nor have we
always done a good job of articulating the requirement,
often hitting the system program managers with "sec-
ond-thought" or "after-the-fact" needs. And the
system program managers themselves have frequently
become bogged down in their own day-to-day concerns,
failing to trade off parameters at the system level that
might ensure long-term, life-cycle benefits.

But substantive changes are under way. With the es-
tablishment of the Air Force Acquisition Logistics Divi-
sion under the Air Force Logistics Command, for exam-
ple, we mounted a major assault against escalating life-
cycle costs. Since the division's creation, logistics in-
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